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waning hope," with the observation that " the sketch was not lacking in 
that probability which is frequently unreal, because it is based on appeals 
to narrow or exceptional experiences." 

But whatever the state of the facts in this regard, the problem of dis- 
tribution is certainly just now the problem in social economy, and the 
study of causes of, and remedies for, disorders in the economic organism 
is urgently required. Here is eminent opportunity for the application 
of the " historical method " ■ and certainly it is not here, if anywhere in 
political economy, that the rhetorical method can be employed to advan- 
tage. Professor Rogers has significantly said, in regard to the need of 
investigating these troubles in their remote sources, that " till we under- 
stand the causes, we shall be offered remedies which are more dangerous 
than the disease." 

The unearned increment of land, the wealth which grows while the 
owners sleep, has invited for a long period the thoughtful attention of 
economists ; notably so in England, and necessarily so in view of her 
peculiar land-laws and long-swelling rent-rolls ; but also in an increasing 
degree in this country. Here the pressure of indirect taxation upon the 
cost of living, the rising rents in towns and cities, the absorption by 
western land- barons of the public domain, the heritage of the poor, all 
predispose many of those hard pressed in the struggle for existence to 
give interested attention, at least, to such teachings as those of Mr. 
George's book. But the exaggeration of the evil due to one among 
many causes of our social ills, and the insuperable difficulties as to 
equity, practicability, and adequacy to its end, attending the drastic 
remedy proposed, will also not escape the attention of intelligent readers. 
Yet the volume may well increase the interest of the people in the inci- 
dence of taxation and in efforts toward so disposing its burden that it 
may be most easily borne, while at the same time correcting in some 
degree inequities of economic distribution which could not otherwise be 
remedied. 

George B. Newcomb. 

American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of Commerce. By 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D., Corresponding Member of the 
Roumanian Academy, etc. Lately Minister of the United States to 
Greece, etc. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886. — 8vo, 469 pp. 

The books that have been written by American authors on our gov- 
ernmental and administrative system have been, in the main, of two 
kinds. They have been either simple books of reference, suited only to 
the use of the lawyer, or they have been so purely popular in character 
as to be almost valueless from a scientific point of view. It is, therefore, 
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with a sense of relief that we pick up Mr. Schuyler's American Dip- 
lomacy, in which the attempt is made to treat the problems which 
come up in the organization of our diplomatic and consular services in 
a scientific and scholarly manner. The appearance of the work at this 
time is all the more valuable on account of the discussion now going on 
relative to Mr. Belmont's consular service bill in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The work is divided into two parts : the first treating of the State 
Department and the consular and diplomatic services ; the second, being 
a short history of those of our diplomatic relations whose aim has been 
the furtherance of commerce. It treats of such subjects as the piratical 
Barbary powers, the right of search and the slave trade, the free naviga- 
tion of rivers, the fisheries, etc. 

The first part will probably attract the greater notice and be of the 
greater value. It gives a succinct description of our entire diplomatic 
machinery and a criticism, by one knowing its defects, of our existing 
methods of filling the positions in our foreign service. The suggestions 
of reform that are made, though not in any way new, are none the less 
valuable. What Mr. Schuyler wishes is that our foreign service should 
cease to be of a political character, and should be made permanent, and 
that our officers should be treated as lawyers who are simply to advo- 
cate the views of the administration which they serve, regardless of 
their own political opinions. Great emphasis is laid on the fact that our 
ministers and consuls are, as a rule, unfitted by education for the posts 
to which they are sent ; and it is shown how important it is considered, 
abroad, to require of all applicants for positions in the foreign service 
knowledge of some language — especially French — and of public 
law. Mr. Schuyler complains also of the inadequacy of the salaries of 
most of our officers. He shows that, in general, these positions are not 
— what so many consider them — easy berths in which the unfortunate 
can be placed by their influential friends. Far from it ; the average 
consul is overworked and poorly paid, while most ministers must have 
recourse to their private means in order to live as their position requires. 
This book will do a great service if it shall deter unfit persons from 
applying for positions by showing how false the popular opinion is. 

Another point is also made clear, which is not generally recognized. 
Most people seem to lay no weight on the social standing of a diplomatic 
representative. Mr. Schuyler endeavors to show how important this is. 
Indeed, it may be that he lays too great stress upon it. But in sup- 
port of his views he cites several cases where important matters have 
been brought to a successful termination by a simple informal conversa- 
tion between our diplomatic representatives and officers in the depart- 
ments of foreign affairs abroad — a result which would not have been 
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possible had our representatives not enjoyed that respect which a good 
social standing does so much to ensure. Mr. Schuyler makes one 
criticism on the classification of our diplomatic officials which is quite 
new. He says on page 1 75 that 

owing to the habit of considering our missions abroad simply as conveni- 
ent places to dispose of political partisans who are desirous of obtaining a 
good sinecure, or who have failed of re-election by their constituents, our 
legations have generally been classified according to the amount of salary 
paid to them, although this should be considered simply as an equivalent for 
the various expenses necessary in different places. I should be disposed to 
arrange our missions abroad very differently, according to their relative 
importance. 

He places England in the first place, then Spain, then Mexico and the 
countries in Central and South America where we wish to preserve a 
political as well as a commercial predominance, then Eastern Asia, and 
finally, Germany, France, and the other European countries. 

The second part of the work, as its title indicates, treats only of the 
history of those diplomatic negotiations whose principal aim has been 
the furtherance of our commerce. The book is therefore not a com- 
plete history of American diplomacy. Some of the most important sub- 
jects of diplomatic action have been completely omitted. A striking 
example of this is the subject of the right of expatriation and the treat- 
ment of our naturalized citizens, which, as everybody knows, has been 
one of the most fruitful sources of diplomatic controversy, but to which 
Mr. Schuyler makes hardly a reference. Notwithstanding this incom- 
pleteness, the historical portion of the work is interesting, as showing 
the advanced position our State Department has so often taken in oppo- 
sition to existing views of international law — a position which, in course 
of time, has frequently become the accepted one. 

This is brought out with special clearness in the discussion of the free 
navigation of rivers. There are here, however, occasional errors which 
would seem to indicate that the author has not examined his authorities 
as carefully as he should have done. For instance, he quotes the Bra- 
zilian decree of 1867 as opening certain rivers up to the point at which 
the banks belong to different contiguous states. This is what is said in 
the introduction to the decree ; but the decree itself opens the rivers 
up to certain cities, and as these cities are at the mouths of the rivers, 
the fact, of course, is that the rivers remain practically closed to navi- 
gation. 

The chapter on the fisheries' question is valuable in that it gives an 
exact and accurate description of a subject which has attracted much 
attention during the past year. 

As a whole, American Diplomacy is a valuable contribution to the 
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American literature of political science. The typographical appearance 
of the work is attractive, and the copious index with which it is pro- 
vided makes it useful as a book of reference. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 

Handbuch des Volkerrechts, herausgegeben von Dr. Franz von 
Holtzendorff. Bd. I. Einleitung in das Vdlkerrecht. Berlin, 1885. 
— 5 2 3 PP- 

This is the first or introductory volume of what promises to be a val- 
uable contribution to international jurisprudence. Without entering, as 
is customary with writers on this subject, upon a lengthy discussion of 
the various names that have been given to this science and a confuta- 
tion of them all, the author opens the ground with fifty-nine short chap- 
ters which together define the scope of international jurisprudence, the 
domain of science within which it falls, its sources, and its tendencies. 
These chapters reveal profound thought, a clear conception of the 
object and the mission of international law, and a thorough understand- 
ing of this complicated branch of political science. They are written 
in concise and forcible language, and furnish an admirable foundation 
for the analysis of the principles which will be the subject of the succeed- 
ing volumes. The second part of this volume is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the historic development of international law down to the treaty 
of Westphalia ; and the third reviews the literature of the various systems 
and theories of international law since Grotius. 

This volume has two striking features. The first is the powerful 
argument it contains in favor of the positivity of the law of nations, and 
the forcible manner in which the distinction is drawn between the law 
of nature and international law. The reasoning on this subject is not 
only powerful, but it is exhaustive ; and it is refreshingly free from all 
hackneyed arguments and illustrations. It meets the objections of the 
Moralists on the one hand and of the Civilians on the other, and makes 
clear the distinction between the moral sanction (Rcchtsfflicht) and the 
physical sanction (Rechtszwang) — two things which, as the author 
points out and insists, do not necessarily go together. 

The second feature of this work, which deserves special notice, is its 
recognition of the importance of the work of Latin-American statesmen 
and publicists in the domain of diplomacy and international jurisprudence. 
In this, as in other matters, ignorance of the subject has led to the as- 
sumption of its non-existence; and writers on international law have 
hitherto passed over the labors of Latin-American publicists with hardly 
a word, if not in absolute silence. But the same causes that produced 
among the small republics of former days in the north of Italy a large 



